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From ‘* Imitation of Christ.” 


delusion and snares? and what can all crea- 


BLESSEDNESS OF INTERNAL CONVERSATION | tures avail thee, when thou hast forsaken the 


WITH CHRIST. 
BY THOMAS A’KEMPIS. 


Creator? Abandon, therefore, created things, 
that by a faithful and pure adherence, thou 


Diseiple—I will hear what the Lord my|mayst be acceptable to him in whom thou 


God will say. 


hast thy being, and, in union with His Spirit, 


Christ.—Blessed is the soul that listeneth to | enjoy everlasting felicity. 


the voice of the Lord, and from his own lips 


Disciple—*“ Speak, Lord, for thy servant 


heareth the words of consolation ! Blessed are | heareth. I am thy servant; give me under- 
the ears that receive the soft whispers of the | standing, that I may know thy testimonies.” 


divine breath, and exclude the noise and | 
tumult of the world! Blessed are the eyes 
shut to material objects, and open and fixed 
upon those that are spiritual! Blessed are 
they that examine the state of the internal 
man; and, by continual exercises of repent- 
ance and faith, prepare the mind for a more 
comprehensive knowledge of the truths of re- 
demption! Blessed are all who delight in 
the service of God; and who, that they may 
live purely to him, disengage their hearts 
from the cares and pleasures of the world! 
_ Disciple—Consider these transcendent bless- 
ings, Q my soul, and exclude the objects of 
sensual desire, that thou mayst be able to 
hear and understand the voice of the Lord 
thy God. Thy beloved speaketh again. 
Christ—I am thy life, thy peace, and thy 
salvation: keep thyself united to me, and 
thou shalt find rest. Desire not the transitory 
enjoyments of earth, but seek after the eter- 
nal enjoyments prepared for thee in heaven : 
for what are those transitory enjoyments, but! 





Incline my heart to the words of thy mouth: 
“ Let thy speech distil as the dew !” 

The children of Israel once said to Moses, 
“Speak thou with us, and we will hear: let 
not God speak with us, lest we die.” I pray 
not in this manner: no, Lord, I pray not so; 
but, with the prophet Samuel, humbly and 
ardently entreat, “Speak, Lord, for thy ser- 
vant heareth.” Let not Moses speak to me, 
nor any of the prophets; but speak thou, O 
Lord God, the inspirer and enlightener of all 
the prophets: for thou alone, without their 
intervention, canst perfectly instruct me ; but, 
without thee, they can profit me nothing. 

Thy ministers can pronounce the words, 
but cannot impart the Spirit ; they may enter- 
tain the fancy with the charms of eloquence ; 
but if thou art silent, they do not inflame the 
heart. They administer the letter, but thou 
openest the sense ; they utter the mystery, but 
thou revealest its meaning; they publish thy 
laws, but thou conferrest the power of obedi- 
ence ; they point out the way to life, but thou 
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bestowest strength to walk in it: “ they water, 
but thou givest the increase ;” their voice 
soundeth in the ear, but it is thou that givest 
understanding to the heart. Therefore, do 
thou, O Lord my God, Eternal Truth ! speak 
to my soul; lest, being outwardly warned, 
but not inwardly quickened, I die, and be 
found unfruitful : lest the word heard and not 
obeyed, known and not loved, professed and 
not kept, turn to my condemnation. “ Speak,” 
therefore, “ Lord, for thy servant heareth ;” 
“Thou” only “hast the words of eternal 
life!’ O speak, to the comfort of my soul, 
to the renovation of my‘nature, and to the 
eternal praise and glory of thy own holy 
name ! 

Christ—Son, hear my words : words full of 
heavenly sweetness, infinitely transcending 
the learning and eloquence of all the philoso- 
phers and wise men of this world. “The 
words that I speak, they are spirit, and they 
are life ;” not to be weighed in the balance of 
human understanding, nor perverted to the 
indulgence of vain curiosity ; but to be heard 
in silence, and received with meek simplicity 
and ardent affection. 

Disciple —* Blessed is the man whom thou 
instructest, O Lord, and teachest him out of 
thy law; that thou mayst give him rest from 
the days of adversity,” lest he be left desolate 
upon the earth. 

Christ—I taught the prophets from the 
beginning, and till now cease not to speak; 


but many are deaf to my voice. Most men | 


listen more attentively to the world than to 
God; they more readily submit to the pain- 
ful tyranny of sensual appetites than to the 
mild and sanctifying restraints of God’s holy 
will. The world promises only transitory 
joy, and men engage with ardor in its unholy 
service ; I promise that which is supreme and 
everlasting, aud their hearts are insensible 
and unmoved. Where is the man that serves 
and obeys me with that affection and solici- 


tude with which the world and the rulers of | 


it are served and obeyed? Even the sea ex- 
claimeth, “ Be thou ashamed, O Zion!” be- 
cause, for a trifling acquisition of wealth or 
honor, a tedious and fatiguing journey is 
cheerfully undertaken ; but, to obtain eternal 
life, not a foot is lifted from the earth. The 
sordid gain of perishing riches engages the 
pursuit and employs the industry of all; the 
most inconsiderable share of this imaginary 
property is obstinately and bitterly contested. 

or the vain expectation of a vainer posses- 
sion, men dread not the fatigue of sleepless 
nights and restless days; but, deplorable in- 
sensibility ! for unchangeable good, for an in- 
estimable recompense, for unsullied glory and 
endless happiness, the least solicitude and 
the least labor is thought too dear a purchase. 








Be ashamed, therefore, O slothful and dis. 
contented servant! that the children of the 
world should with more ardor seek after de. 
struction and death than thou dost eternal 
life ; that they should rejoice more in vanity 
than thou in the truth. .Their hope is, in. 
deed, vain as that on which it is erected ; but 


‘the hope that dependeth on my promises jg 


never sent empty away : what I have promised 
I will give, what I have said I will fulfil, 
“T am the rewarder of them that diligently 
seek me: I am he which searcheth” and 
trieth “ the hearts ” of the devout. 

Write my words upon thy heart: ponder 
them day and night; in the time of trouble, 
thou wilt find their truth and efficacy: and 
what thou now readest and understandest 
not the day of temptation will explain. I 
visit man, both by trials and comforts ; and 
continually read him two lessons, one to re 
buke his selfishness and impurity, and the 
other to excite him to the pursuit of holiness, 
He that hath my word, and despiseth it, hath 
that which “ shall judge him in the last day.” 

Diseiple—O Lord my God, thou art my 
supreme and consummate good! What am 
I, that I should presume to open my lips be 
fore thee? I am thy least and most unprofit- 
able servant; an abject worm; much more 
poor and contemptible than I am able to con- 
ceive! Yet remember me, O Lord, and have 
mercy upon me; for, without thee, I have 
nothing, can do nothing, and am_ nothing. 
Thou alone art just, and holy and good; thy 
power is infinite, and the manifestations of it 
boundless. Remember, O Lord, the love that 
brought me into being; and as thou madest 
all things for the communication of thy per- 
fections and blessedness, O fill me with thy- 
self! 

How can I sustain the darkness and misery 
of this fallen life, unless thy truth enlighten, 
and thy strength support me? O turn not 
away thy face, delay not thy fatherly visita- 
tion, suspend not the consolation of thy spirit, 
lest my soul become like a barren and 
“thirsty land where no water is!” Lord, 
“teach me to do thy will ;” teach me to walk 
before thee in humility and faith, in fear and 
love! Thou art my wisdom, who knowest 
me in truth, and didst know me before I was 
born into the world, and before the world was 
made! 

Christ—Son, walk before me in truth, and 
in singleness of heart seek me continually. 
He that walketh before me in truth, shall be 
defended against the assaults of evil spirits, 
and delivered from the delusions and calum- 
nies of wicked men. “If the truth make 
thee free, thou shalt be free indeed ;” and 
shalt hear, without emotion, the commenda- 
tions or censures of the world. 
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Disciple—Lord, thy word is truth! As 
thou hast spoken, so I beseech thee, be it done 
unto thy servant. Let thy truth teach, pro- 
tect, and preserve me to my final redemption ; 
let it deliver me from every evil temper and 
inordinate desire, so shall I walk before thee 
in “the glorious liberty of the children of 
God !” 

Christ—I will teach thee what is my 
“good and acceptable and perfect will.” 
Think on the evil that is in thee with deep 
compunction and self-abhorrence ; and think 
on the good without self-esteem and self-ex- 
altation. In thyself thou art a wretched sin- 
ner, bouhd with the complicated chain of 
many sensual and malignant passions. Thou 
art always tending to nothing and vanity ; 
thou soon waverest, art soon subdued, soon 
disturbed, and easily seduced from the path 
of holiness and peace. There is in thee no 
good, which thou canst glory in as thy own; 
but much evil, requiring deep shame and self- 
abhorrence. Thou art even more dark, cor- 
rupt, and powerless, than thou art able to 
comprehend. 

Let not pride deceive thee into false notions 
of the holiness and perfection of thy life ; for 
thou hast nothing great, nothing valuable, 
nothing worthy of admiration and_ praise, 
nothing exalted, good, and desirable, but that 
which is produced by the operation of my 
Spirit. Let eternal truth be all thy comfort 
and thy boast, and thy own sinfulness thy dis- 
pleasure and thy shame. 

Some men walk not before me in simplicity 
and purity of heart; but moved by that 
curiosity and arrogance which deprived 
angels of heaven, and Adam of paradise, 
neglect themselves and their own salvation, 
to search into the counsels of infinite wisdom, 
and fathom the deep things of God. These 
fall into dangerous errors, and aggravated 
sins ; and their pride and presumption I con- 
tinually resist. But do thou fear the judg- 
ments of God, tremble at the wrath of Om- 
nipotence; and instead of questioning the 
proceedings of the Most High, search the 
depths of thy own iniquities, that thou mayst 
know how much evil thou hast done, and how 
much good thou hast neglected. 

Some place their religion in books, some in 
images, and some in the pomp and splendor 
of external worship: these honor “ me with 
their lips, but their heart is far from me.” 
But there are some who, with illuminated un- 
derstandings, discern the glory which man 
has lost, and with pure affections pant for its 
recovery. These hear and speak with reluc- 





tance of the cares and pleasures of the pres- 
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Spirit speaketh in their heart, exhorting them 
to withdraw their affection from things on 
earth, and “ set it on things above ;” to aban- 
don this fallen world, and day and night as- 
pire after reunion with God. 

Disciple.—I bless thee, O heavenly Father, - 
the Father of my Lord Jesus Christ, that 
thou hast vouchsafed to remember so poor 
and helpless a creature! O Father of mer- 
cies, and God of all consolation, I give thee 
most humble and ardent thanks, that, un- 
worthy as I am of all comfort, thou hast been 
pleased to visit my benighted soul with the en- 
livening beams of heavenly light! Blessing, 
and praise, and glory, be unto thee, and thy 
only-begotten Son, and the Holy Spirit, the 
Comforter, forever and ever ! 

O Lord my God, who hast mercifully num- 
bered me among the objects of thy redeeming 
love, thou art my glory and my joy, my hope 
and refuge in the day of my distress. But 
my love is yet feeble, and my holy resolutions 
imperfect: do thou, therefore, visit me con- 
tinually, and instruct me out of thy law; 
deliver me from malignant passions and sen- 
sual desires, that being healed and purified, 
I may love with more ardor, suffer with more 
patience, and persevere with more constancy. 

Christ—Love is, indeed, a transcendent 
excellence, an essentlal and sovereign good; 
it makes the heavy burden light, and the 
rugged path smooth ; it bears all things with- 
out feeling their weight, and from every ad- 
versity takes away the sting. 

Divine love is noble and generous, prompt- 
ing to difficult attempts, and kindling desire 
for greater perfection: it continually looks 
up to heaven and pants after its original and 
native freedom ; and, lest its intellectual eye 
should be darkened by earthly objects, and 
its will captivated by earthly good, or subdued 





by earthly evil, sighs for deliverance from 
this fallen world. 

Love surpasseth all sweetness, strength, 
height, depth, and breadth; nothing is more 
pleasing, nothing more full, nothing more ex- 
cellent in heaven or in earth; for “ Love is 
born of God;” and it cannot find rest in 
created things, but resteth only in him from 
whom it is derived. 

Love is rapid in its motion as the bolt of 
heaven; it acts with ardor, alacrity, and 

| freedom, and no created power is able to ob- 
struct its course. It giveth all for all, and 
possesseth all in all; for it possesseth the Su- 
preme Good, from whom, as from its foun- 
tain, all good eternally proceeds. It respect- 
eth no gifts, but transcending all imparted 
excellence, turneth wholly to the Giver of 


ent life, and even lament the necessity of ad- | every perfect gift. 


ministering to the wants of animal nature. 


These hear and understand what the Holy 


Love knows no limits, feels no burden, con- 
| siders no labor : it desires to do no more than, 
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in its present state, it finds itself able to 
effect; yet it is never restrained by apparent 
impossibility, but conceives that all things 
are possible, and that all are lawful ; it, there- 
fore, attempts every labor, however difficult, 
and accomplishes many, under which the soul 
that loves not, faints and falls prostrate. 

Love is watchfnl, and though it slumbereth, 
doth not sleep; it is often fatigued, but never 
exhausted; straitened, but not enslaved; 
alarmed by danger, but not confounded ; and, 
like a vigorous and active flame, ever bursting 
upward, securely passeth through all opposi- 
tion. ' 

He that loveth feels the force of this ex- 
clamation: “My God! my Love! Thou art 
wholly mine, and I am wholly thine!” and 
when this is the voice of love, it reacheth unto 
heaven. 


Disciple—Expand my heart with love, 
that I may feel its transforming power, and 
may even be dissolved in its holy fire! Let 
me be possessed by thy love, and ravished 
from myself! Let the lover’s song be mine, 
“I will follow my beloved on high!” Let 
my soul rejoice exceedingly, and lose itself in 
thy praise! Let me love thee more than my- 
self; let me love myself only for thy sake ; 
and in thee love all others, as that perfect 
law requireth, which is a ray of the infinite 
love that shines in thee ! 

Christ—Love delights in the communica- 
tion of good ; and, with a swiftness equal to 
thought, diffuses its blessings with impartial- 
ity and ardor. It is courageous and patient, 
faithful and prudent, long-suffering and gen- 
erous. 

Love is circumspect, humble, and equita- 
ble; not soft, effeminate, sickly and vain, but 
sober, chaste, constant, persevering, peaceful 
and free from the influence of sensible ob- 
jects. It is submissive and obedient to all, 
mean and contemptible in its own esteem, 
devout and thankful to God, and resigned 
even when his consolations are suspended, 
being faithfully dependent upon his mercy ; 
for, in this fallen life, love is not exempt from 
pain. 

He, therefore, that is not prepared to suffer 
all things, and, renouncing his own will, to 
adhere invariably to the will of his beloved, 
is unworthy of the name of lover. It is es- 
sential to that exalted character, to endure 
the severest labors and the bitterest afflictions, 
and to let nothing in created nature turn 
him aside from the supreme and infinite good. 

(To be continued.) 


The soul is so made that if it would be good, 


it must do good ; and if it would be happy, it 
must delight in making others happy. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SOME THOUGHTS IN RELATION TO FRIENDS’ 
TESTIMONIES AND DISCIPLINE. 

BY BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 


‘* Prove all things; hold fast that which is good.” 
1 Tuess. v. 21. 


‘He that doeth Truth, cometh to the Light, that 
his deeds may be made manifest that they are 
wrought in God.’’ Joun iii. 21. 

Some Friends have advised me to make an 
explanation of what I expressed in a little 
work called the “ Young Friends’ Manual,” 
upon the subject of Music; and the Editors 
of Friends’ Intelligencer having kindly con- 
sented to permit me to use the columns of 
their paper, I think it right to avail myself 
of the privilege to present, deliberately, and 
under what I believe to be a religious con- 
cern, some thoughts in regard to the Disci- 
pline and Testimonies of Friends, and the 
true object and mode of administering the 
Discipline in order to be of the greatest bene- 
fit to our beloved Society. 

The comments, criticisms, and strictures, 
verbal, written and printed, that have been 
made in relation to the little Manual, 1 am 
willing to believe were the dictates of love, 
kindness, and charity, and designed for the best 
interests of our religious Society. And I ar- 
dently desire that they may enlighten, hum- 
ble, refine and strengthen, and thus give re- 
newed evidence that “ all things work together 

for good to those who love God.” 

What has been particularly objected to in 
the “ Manual,” is the statement there made, 
that “against Music in itself, although indi- 
vidual members may have, Friends as a So- 
ciety have no testimony.” What I mean 
by a testimony against “music in itself,” 
is an objection or aversion to melodious, 
harmonious, and musical sounds, such as 
we have to drunkenness, slavery, injustice, de- 
traction, and every thing which at once in- 
spires the innocent mind with an obligation 
to shun it. As I understand it, Friends as a 
Society have no such testimony. They have 
no more testimony against music in itself, than 
against dress in itself. In both cases, the tes- 
timony and concern are in relation to these 
things :—in relation to dress, that it be free 
from extravagance, ostentation, and super- 
fluity ; and in relation to music, on account of 
the waste of precious time consequent upon 
an indulgence in it in its various connections, 
especially instrumental; the injurious effect 
upon the health, in the sedentary habits in- 
duced in acquiring an acquaintance with it; 
the kind of company into which it may lead; 
the effect upon the heart of those banefal in- 
fluences so often found in places of public 
amusement where music is an accompani- 
ment; the attendant expense ; and other con- 
siderations. On these points, I have long had 
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a strong and clear testimony, and have 
labored, in my measure, to secure a right 
judgment and practice upon the subject, as 
much perhaps as almost any other Friend, and 
I desire that there may be no diminution of 
such labor by concerned Friends. 

Here is a great field open for individual 
concern and labor, as led thereto under the 
influence of the Love and Power of God, 
and in the humility and love of the Gospel, 
to draw all our members to an abiding with 
the Divine Life, and into humble obedience 
to the Law of God manifest to their souls. 
And such is my confidence in the Love and 
Power of God in aid of His devoted and 
trusting instruments, that I entertain not the 
least doubt, that the result of such prayerful 
labor would in time be, that all music, and 
musical instruments, would, with many per- 
sons thus visited, become a cumber to the 
house, and be cast away “as to the moles and 
to the bats,” in obedience to the Divine will 
revealed to them individually. And it is only 
when made in obedience to requisitions imme- 
diately revealed, that this or any other sacri- 
fice will be acceptable to God, or will advance 
the eternal interests of those who offer it. 

Then it will be experienced that there is a 
state attainable in sweet communion with 
God, in which music of any artificial kind 
would be rather an annoyance than a gratifi- 
cation; and to this blessed state I most ar- 


dently desire that all our members, and es- 
pecially the beloved youth, may, through love 
of God, and not through fear of the Disei- 
pline, or from arbitrary exaction, be encour- 


aged to endeavor to attain. Then, the tree 
being made good, all its fruit must be good, 
and every thing which could disturb or in- 
jure would be put away in obedience to the 
manifested will of God. 

The inquiry which is awakened upon the 
subject of music, as appears from the numer- 
ous letters I'am receiving upon it, and com- 
munications in the Intelligencer, is likely to 
prove beneficial to our Society. Where feel- 
ings of patience, forbearance, love and charity 
are abode in, with earnest desires to promote 
harmony and confidence among ourselves, 
and the true welfare of all our members, as 
I have no doubt has been and will be the 
case, a careful investigation of the subject 
cannot fail to have a good effect, because it 
will be a search after Truth. The more 
closely Truth is examined, and the more fully 
it is laid open, the more brightly it shines, 
and the more lovely it appears. Truth, when 
fully disclosed, is always, especially to the 
young, more lovely and attractive than error, 
and virtue than vice. It is the pleasing face, 
and concealed deformity of error and vice, 
that mislead, 
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It may be added, too, that although there 
may be nothing criminal in erroneous notions 
or opinions, especially where opportunity has 
not existed for correcting them, yet, the im- 
press of Truth, being in harmony with our 
highest nature, is eminently the most, favora- 
ble to our spiritual advancement. Hence, 
the advocates of Truth and Virtue have no 
danger whatever to apprehend from the 
fullest and deepest investigation which can be 
given to any subject; knowing full well, that 
such investigation can only tend to remove 
what prevented the highest beauty from being 
seen. Such examination of the grounds upon 
which any of the important testimonies rest 
which we are called upon to support, cannot 
fail to show their beauty and propriety, and 
their harmony with the voice of God in our 
own hearts, so that we will adopt them by 
choice, through love of them, and not by out- 
ward constraint; and then they will become, 
as they should be, our testimonies. 

Nothing is more highly calculated to pro- 
duce distrust of the genuineness and value 
of the great principles of Friends’ profession, 
than the fearful apprehension and alarm 
which are manifested, by some, too, who are 
regarded as standard-bearers in the Church, 
lest some man’s opinions are going to disturb 
the stability of society, break down the walls 
of Zion, and “loose the cords and remove 
the stakes of Jerusalem.” Such apprehen- 
sion and alarm imply a want of confidence in 
the enduring nature of our principles, and a 
distrust of the Power of God by which these 
principles were raised among men, and which 
continues to be their support. These princi- 
ples are eternal. No opinion nor device of 
man can overthrow or disturb them. They 
are capable of resisting the combined influ- 
ence of prejudice, bigotry, superstition, and 
infidelity, and are only most endangered by 
the untempered ik of their professed 
Friends, who put forth their hands unbidden 
to their suppport. 

Let all be encouraged by a full trust in the 
fact, that our Church, through the conde- 
scending goodness of God, has a Head; and 
all that is needed for the triumphant sta- 
bility, prosperity, and continued beauty of 
our beloved Society, is, that those who are 
concerned for its interest and welfare, and for 
the support of those important principles and | 
testimonies which are the outgrowth of the 
Divine Life in the soul, may stand firm, in 
mutual love and confidence; abide in hu- 
mility, watchfulness, and prayer, and work 
in the Spirit, and with the Spirit, for their sup- 
port, free from all apprehensions of their 
being disturbed by any man’s opinions or doc- 
trines, but in full faith that they are immuta- 
bly established upon the Rock of Ages. 
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These remarks seemed to press upon me as 
preliminary to giving the reasons for the 
sentiment I entertain and have advanced, 
that “against music in itself, although indi- 
vidual members may have, Friends as a So- 
ciety have no testimony.” 

The first ground which I shall offer for 
this sentiment, is found in a volume now be- 
fore me, entitled, “ Extracts from the Minutes 



























































tution,” published by the London Meeting for 
Sufferings in 1783. It was prepared with 
great care. The preface states: “This im- 
portant work of extracting and properly ar- 
ranging, under suitable heads, those minutes 
and advices, which the Yearly Meeting from 
its first institution has occasionally communi- 
cated to the Quarterly and Monthly Meet- 





















































the Meeting for Sufferings, it was with much 
labor and great attention performed, and was 
laid before the Yearly Meeting in 1781, when 
a considerable number of judicious Friends, 
then present, were appointed to come up to 
London in the Tenth month, to join the Meet- 
ing for Sufferings in examining the same: 
most of whom, in conjunction with that Meet- 
ing, met accordingly ; and having given their 
attendance with unremitting assiduity, in 
much concord, and to mutual satisfaction, 
: were favored, after many sittings, to go 
through the work, comparing every part with 
the original reeords ; and the whole as con- 
tained in the following pages was agreed to 
hy the Yearly, Meeting in 1782, and directed 
to be printed, in order that every Quarterly 
and Monthly Meeting may be furnished with 
a complete and correct collection of the several 
minutes and advices issued by the Yearly 
Meeting for regulating the affairs of Society.” 
These “minutes and advices” constituted 








































































































which this was the first collection printed ; 
and the contents of this volume are the foun- 
dation of the Book of Discipline of all our 
Yearly Meetings. 

Now, in this whole work consisting of 276 
large sized pages, and containing all the min- 
utes and advices issued by London Yearly 
Meeting up to that time, the word music, or 
musical instrument does not once occur. 
There are in it but two paragraphs bearing at 
all upon the subject. One on page 178, from 

° the printed Epistle of 1748, where it says: 









































































families, parents, guardians, and tutors of 
children, would use their endeavors to restrain 
the youth committed to their charge from 
frequenting play-houses and other public 
places of diversion, by showing them the evil 
tendency thereof, and the danger of their 




















aud Advices of the Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, held in London, from its first insti- 


ings, having been committed to the care of 







the Discipline of London Yearly Meeting, of 


“ We advise and exhort, that all masters of 
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minds being drawn aside thereby from the 
solid and serious attention to the great duty 
of life, the practice of true religion and vir- 
tue.” 
They “advise and exhort” parents and 
others “to endeavor to restrain youth from 
frequenting play-houses, and other public 
places of diversion.” 

The other paragraph is on page 275, from 
the printed Epistle of 1739, as follows: “ We 
earnestly beseech our friends, and especially 
the youth among us, to avoid all such con- 
versation* as may tend to draw out their 
minds into the foolish and wicked pastimes 
and practices with which this age aboundeth 
(particularly balls, gaming places, horse-races 
and play-houses) those nurseries of debauchery 
and wickedness, the burthen and grief of the 
sober part of other [religious] Societies as 


well as of our own; practices wholly unbe-, 


coming a people under the Christian profes- 
sion, contrary to the tenor of the doctrine of 
the Gospel, and the best men in the earliest 
ages of the Church.” 

Here the testimony cannot beagainst “ Music 
in itself,” for it declares that what Friends’ 
testimony is against, is also “ the burthen and 
grief of the sober part of other [religious] 
Societies as well as of our own, when the sober 
part of these Societies, had a high regard for 
sacred music, both vocal and instrumental, as 
part of their devotional exercises.” 

In all this I find incontrovertible evidence, 
that the London Yearly Meeting, from its 
first institution to 1782, of our justly ven- 
erated ancient Friends—those bright sons of 
the morning—had ‘no Discipline or testimony 
against “ Musie in itself,” or against it at 
home, in the private family circle, under 
healthful regulation and restraint. 

It is deserving of remark, too, that these 
ancient worthies, in their concern upon this 
subject, “advise and exhort,” and “ earnestly 
beseech.” They recommend labor in Gospel 
love, and not that the member offending shall 
be disowned. This fact is suggestive, and 
enables us,to see the tender care and solici- 
tude of those Fathers in the Church. 


Frxity OF PURPOSE AND ITs RESULTS IN 
Men or EquaL PowEer.—The longer I live 
the more certain I am that the great differ- 
ence between men,—between the feeble and 
the powerful, the great and the insignificant, 
—is energy, invincible determination, a pur- 
pose once fixed, and then death or victory. 
That talent can do anything that can be done 
in this world, and no one can be a man with- 
out it—Sir F. F. Buzton. 








* Conversation is here used in the sense implying 
general course of manners, behaviour, and deport- 
ment, especially as it respects morals. 
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For Friends Intelligencer. 
“ AWAKE THOU THAT SLEEPEST.” 


“ Awake thou that sleepest,” and Christ 
shall give thee light, for the time of awaken- 
ing has come, aa is even at thy door. Many 
are aroused to a consideration of their lat- 
ter end, and wilt thou in opposition continue 
to say, Yet a little slumber and a little 
‘folding of the hands to sleep? O beware 
that thou no longer strive against the visi- 
tation of the Spirit which is knocking: at 
the door of thy heart; for though mercy 
is granted to those who show themselves merci- 
ful, yet if thou continue to resist the reproofs 
of instruction, seeking to hide in the col- 
lective strength of a Society thy own weak- 
ness and lack of faith, it will not go well 
with thee when every man’s work will be 
made manifest. The camp of the Lord is 
to be renovated, and all that is abominable 
is to be removed—the goats, who love the 
barren mountains of an empty profession, are 
to be separated from the sheep, who feed in 
the pleasant pastures and who follow the 
voice of the shepherd wheresoever he leadeth 
them. Thou must no longer suppose that 
George Fox is thy father, whilst thou doest 
not his works, because his servant thou art, 
whom thou obeyest. He and his early fol- 
lowers made religion the business of their 
lives, and it should be the same reasonable 
service with thee; it was their meat and 
drink to do the will of their Heavenly 
Father and to finish the work He gave them. 
They learned in naming the name of the 
Lord to depart from iniquity, and to be hum- 
bled, under the mighty hand of God, in a 
due sense of their own failings and the af- 
fectual means for remedying them, before 
they looked abroad upon the failings of 
others. The judgments of the Lord passed 
through them, and victory was the result; 
but it was not without much painful labor 
and ardous conflict that it came. They were 
fully aware that in their own conceivings 
about religion no good thing dwelt, and 
therefore without the new birth they could 
never enter the kingdom of heaven; and 
thinkest thou that without the same birth in 
thyself, thou canst ever attain to the heaven- 
ly places in Christ Jesus which were given 
them, and receive the seal of the Lord with 
which they were sealed? Truly thou canst 
not, for there is still but one name and one 
way under heaven by which and in which 
thou art to walk and be saved. The testi- 
monies advocated by them would be as a 
light to thy path if thou walked therein, but 
in professing their doctrines without conform- 
ing thy life to them, thou dost but increase 
thy condemnation. With them it was a way 
of the cross, teaching them to deny not only 
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the gross evils of the world, which even the 
heathen can do, but also its more highly 
esteemed callings and pleasures. They chose 
rather to make sure their calling and election 
for another world, and to wait for that river 
of heavenly pleasures which flows from the 
right hand of God. This was the crown 
of glory they longed for, and which they 
doubtless now enjoy; and if thou wouldst 
have the same, commence now to walk by 
the same rule, bear the same cross, and fol- 
low them as they followed Christ, and, if 
possible, press still further in the deep things 
of God, and increase the inheritance their 
industry has left thee. Then would thy 
light be as the noonday, and thy strength 
proportioned to thy years; “day unto day 
would utter speech, and night unto night 
would show forth knowledge.” Awake then, 
dear brother, and consider from what incon- 
ceivable danger thou mayest now deliver 
thyself, only by passing the time of thy 
sojourn upon earth in working out thy sal- 
vation with fear and trembling. Live as a 
stranger and a pilgrim who hath no burdens 
upon him but what are necessary to sustain him 
on his way, and who uses this world as not 
abusing it, so that in whatever station of life 
thou art placed, thou mayest fulfil thy various 
duties without undue anxiety which worketh 
death. Thou wert not made for them, but 
they for thee, and thyself for the Lord, that 
thou mightest glory only in Him, and in the 
accomplishment of His holy will concerning 
thee. 
First month 1st, 1868. 


For Frien:ts’ Intelligencer. 

The prayer of certain ones among the young 
men who are being called to ascend “ the moun- 
tain of myrrh and hill of frankincense,” and 
to come out from the captivity of their fathers 
into the glorious liberty of the sons of God. 
Come, Lord, come quickly, and perform 

what thy prophets have foretold, and what at 

present is promised to the hearts of a few; 
make bare thy holy arm which years have not 
shortened, and stretch forth thine hand which 
still retains strength. Heal those who are 
sick and on whose eyelids hang the shadow of 
death ; give hearing to our ears, that we may 
hear thy voice, calling us to “come away ;”. 
give taste to our mouth, that we may taste of 
thy mercy, which is yet offered us; give sight 
to our eyes, that we may see thy salvation, 
wrought out within us, and unloose our tongues 
that we may speak of thy praise in bringing 
about our deliverance. Make us whole of the 
plagues, which, from the crown of our heads 
to the soles of our feet, have so lamentably 
smitten and so grievously tormented us. 
Against thee and our own souls only have we 
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sinned and done wickedly in thy sight. Our 
sins have reached unto heaven and have en- 
compassed the earth, and a perfect deluge has 
been upon us. We, like our fathers before 
us, have followed teo much the devices and 
desires of our own hearts, and neglected to 
cleanse our ways by taking heed to the word 
within us; but now do Thou speak the word 
whch shall deliver us; let here the proud 
waves be stayed, and the floods of ungodliness 
cease: hitherto have they come, but let them 
come no farther; and if our iniquities have 
been great and our backslidings fearful, so 
much the greater let the might of thy power 
be displayed by washing us in the Jordan of 
thy judgments, that everlasting righteousness 
may afterward reign among us. Our eyes 
are unto thee, O Thou that dwellest in the 
heavens ; we know that without Thee we can do 
nothing. It is not in us that walk to direct 
our steps aright; but the steps of a good man 
are ordered of the Lord, therefore make plain 
thy ways before us; speak, for we hear ; com- 
‘mand us, and we will obey, and run the way 
of thy commandments. We will pray and 
not faint, and no longer fear the terrors of 
men, or be ensnared by their flatteries and the 
devices of Satan. Make clean our hearts 
within us, that our actions may be holy with- 
out us, so that in body, soul and spirit we may 
be holy and forever Thine; letting our out- 
ward lives be a living sacrifice bound to the 
horns of thy altar ; thereon to hepceforth offer 
ourselves and all that we possess freely and 
unreservedly as unto a faithful Creator. 
Catonsville, 1st mo. 25, 1868. 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 28, 1868 


CovetousNnEss.—* How hardly shall they 
that have riches, enter into the kingdom of 
God.” Mark x. 23. 

“Take heed, and beware of covetousness ; 
for a man’s life consisteth not in the abun- 
dance of the things which he possesseth.” 
Luke xii. 15. 

The desire to make needful provision for 
our physical wants is both necessary and 
praiseworthy, and the moderate pursuit of 
some lawful occupation is calculated to de- 
velop our energies, and to increase our happi- 
ness. But like all other lawful things, if pur- 
sued immoderately, and solely with a view 
to accumulation, it may lead to an inordinate 
love of money, and become a curse to our- 
selves and our children. The sin of covetous- 
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ness has been held up to reprobation from 
the earliest times. When Moses directed the 
appointment of rulers in Israel, he required 
that they should be men who “ hated covet. 
ousness,” 
forth their denunciations against it, and under 
the Christian dispensation it is denounced by 
Jesus Christ and his Apostles in the most 


The Hebrew prophets poured 


positive manner. The Apostle Paul, in ad. 


dressing the early Christian church, classes 


covetousness among the most heinous crimes, 


and charges his hearers : 


“Let not covetousness be once named 
among you, as becometh saints ; for this ye 
know, that no covetous man who is an idola- 
tor, hath any inheritance in the kingdom of 
Christ, or of God.” 

While the ministers of religion denounce 
most of the sins and vices of the age, covet- 
ousness, with its attendant evils, is too much 
overlooked, and this respectable vice, as it is 
sometimes called, is found to a large extent 
among the professors of the Christian name. 

We see upright and exemplary men en- 
gaged in the moderate pursuit of business 
amass great wealth. They feel restrained 
from indulging in luxury or extravagance, 
and their riches are left to their children to en- 


joy. But how often do we find that this posses 


sion, which has not been earned by the chil- 
dren, has proved a snare to them, and almost 
invariably leads to those habits of luxury 
and self-indulgence which their parents from 
principle avoided. 

These inconsistencies can only be accounted 
for from the fact that the requirements of 
Christianity, and the true philosophy which 
it teaches, are very imperfectly understood 
and appreciated ; and it is feared that the So 
ciety of Friends are not in advance of the so 
called Christian world. Clarkson, in his 
Portraiture of Quakerism, says, “There is 
no greater calamity than that of leaving 
children an affluent independence. The worst 
examples in the Society of Friends are gen- 
erally the children of the rich.” The natural 
tendency of riches when uncontrolled by re- 
ligious principle is dangerous to its possessor, 
and the consistent Christian who has a family 
of children, should rather fear their accumu- 
lation, than make them the object of pursuit 
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Christianity teaches that we are only stew- 
ards of our earthly possessions, and shall be 
required to give an account of their use ; and 
the question will at one time or another come 
home to every one who has been entrusted 
with large possessions, What hast thou done 
with the wealth committed to thy charge? 
Happy will it be for those who have not 
wasted their substance in the gratification of 
the selfish desires of themselves and chil- 
dren, but have applied them to the use de- 
signed by the Giver. 

The Discipline of the Society of Friends on 
the subject of Oaths is founded on the com- 
mand of Christ and the Apostle James,— 
“Swear not at all;” and when any of our 
members violate the letter of it, and cannot 
be convinced of its inconsistency with Chris- 
tianity, they are separated from our com- 
munion. The commands of Christ and His 
Apostles on the subject of covetousness, or 
the love of money, are equally forcible, and 
much more frequently insisted on; and yet 
there is but one clause in the Discipline of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting which bears 
upon the subject, and that is only a general 
admonition. 

We have no right to dictate to each other 
how we shall spend our surplus wealth, but 
as members of ageligious Society interested in 
the welfare of each other, and in the promo- 
tion of the cause of Truth and Righteousness 
in the earth, we can stir up one another to 
an inquiry, whether in relation to this sub- 
ject we are doing our whole duty. 





Marriep, according to the order of the religious 
Society of Friends, on Fourth day, the 11th of Ninth 
month, 1867, Mitton Jackson, of West Grove, Ches- 
ter Co., Pa., to Carrig, daughter of Henry Swayne, 
of Christiana Hundred, New Castle Co., Del. 





Diep, on the evening of the 24th of Tenth month, 
1867, after a long and painful sickness, which ske 
bore with Christian fortitude, Mary Any, wife of 
Mahlon Griest, aged 68 years and 10 months. This 
Valued Friend was a consistent member of Centre 
Monthly Meeting, and will be long held in remem- 
brance by the suffering and afflicted, at whose bed- 
side, unmindful of self, she was often found admin- 
istering the balm of consolation. To her may be 
applied the Scripture language, ‘Inasmuch as ye 
have done it uuto one of the least of these my 
brethren ye have done it unto me.” 

——, in Philadelphia, on the 27th of Twelfth 
month, 1867, CarHarine T. Borpen, relict of the late 
Richard Borden, of Rumson, N. J., in the 60th year 
of her age. 
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Digp, on the 18th of Third month, 1868, at his 
residence, Whitemarsh, Pa., Geo. M. Witson, age 69. 

—-, on Fifth-day, the 12th inst., at Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y., Henyry Powe.t, in the 78th year of bis 
age; an esteemed member of Oswego Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

om on the 15th of Third month, 1867, Antex W. 
Comty, son of Rebecca and the late Ethan Cowly, of 
Philadelphia aged 54 years. 

——, on the 19th of Third month, 1867, Orpan 
Pratt. wife of Wm. Henry Parker, aged 40 years ; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila. 

saiclanelihlliaildinccniatd 
FRIENDS’ FUEL ASSOCIATION FOR THE POOR. 

Stated Meeting on Seventh-day evening next, 4th 
mo. 4th, at 8 o’clock. 

Jos. M. Trumay, Jr., Clerk. 


<isiensaceeiciilllintagei 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

* This Committee wi'l meet on Sixth day, Fourth 

month 10th, at 1} o’clock, at Race Street Meeting- 

house Wa. W. Bippvte, Clerk. 


FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION. 
The Executive Committee will meet on Sixth-day 
afternoon next, 4th mo. 3d. at 3 o’clock. 
Lypia H. Haut, Clerk. 


—_—> +8 
FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM. 
Third month 3lst. Lecture by RacuEeL Bovey. 





So 
FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION. 

A member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia has imported and douated to the As- 
sociation 100 copies of a valua-le little book, en- 
titled, ‘*Observations on Education, and Hints to 
Young People on the duties of Civil Life,’’ by James 
Mott, (who deceased Fifth month 9th, 1823,) for- 
me ly Superintendent of Nine-Partners Boarding 
School, New York. It mav be had of E. Comly, 144 
North 7th Street. Price 40 cts. 

Cash contributions have been received from a 
member of Falls Monthly Meeting, $1.00; of Little 
Britain Monthly Meeting, $1.00; and of Green Street, 
$10.00. 

Joseru M. Troman, Jr., Treasurer, 
717 Willow Street. 
ee 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

A meeting to organize the First-day School Asso- 
ciation of Friends within the limits of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting has been appointed for Sixth-day 
afternoon, Fourth month 10th, at 3 o’clock, at 
Race street Meeting house, Philadelphia. All schools 
within the limits of the Yearly Mevting are desired 
to forward reports, stating the number and average 
attendance of pupils during the past year; number 
of each sex; the number and names of teachers ; 
pumber cf eisions omitted, with reasons therefor; 
number of months vacated; number of books in 
libraries ; and any other information, so that a re- 
port may be forwarded to the General Conference in 
Fifth month. 

All Friends interested in this movement are in- 
vited. Communications may be addressed to Lydia 
H. Hall, West Chester. or Joseph M. Truman, Jr., 
717 Willow street, Philadelphia. 

nciocnccilpalillliimnaas 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE WEATHER. 

The remarkably high temperature of the 
17th inst. has caused so many inquiries, that 
it may not not be amiss to anticipate our 
regular monthly “ Review” with a little state- 
ment in reference to that unprecedented ex- 
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hibition of heat forthe Third month. In the 
diary of the writer for thirty-three years past, 
and in records in his possession back as far 
as’ the year 1790, nothing can be found to 
equal it in any Third month,—the nearest 
approaches being as follows: 
3 mo. 3, 1842, 74.00 deg. 3 mo. 31, 1851, 74.00 deg. 
26, 1845, 74.00 + 2, 1861, 78.00 * 
a, * 7609 * mh oe 
a, seen. * 21, 1865, 73.50 ‘* 

And yet it may be fairly questioned whether 
78 degrees for the 2d and 3d of the month, 
as above, was not fully equal to 80 degrees 
for the 17th. 

During the past twenty-nine years, com- 
mencing with 1839, there have been twenty- 
three instances (including the above) of the 
mercury rising to seventy degrees and up- 
wards during the Third month. While on 
the 17th of the month, the present year, it 
ranged in difierent localities in the city and 
suburbs from 74 to 78 deg., and in one or 
two places it even reached to 80 degrees! 

Philadelphia, Third month 21, 1868. 

J. M. E. 





AN EXTRAORDINARY CASE. 


It is difficult to conceive a more extraordi- 
nary case, in all its bearings, than that of the 
late John Carter, a native of the town of Cog- 
geshall, in the county of Essex, England, who, 
by means of his mouth alone, executed one or 
two of the most beautiful drawings in exist- 
ence. The following isa correct, though brief, 
memoir of his life. He was the son of a com- 
mon laborer at Coggeshall, in Essex, England, 
and when a boy, received the very limited ed- 
ucation which parish schools, in villages such 
as Coggeshall, usually afford; that is to say, 
Carter acquired, in a very imperfect manner, 
the rudiments of reading and writing. He 
then became a silk-weaver by trade, which he 
followed up to May, 1836, when he reached 
the age of twenty-one years—the opening time, 
80 to say, of his most extraordinary career! 

It is essential here to remark that, at this 
time, (May, 1836,) he had, from carelessness 
and bad habits, all bus lost the very small 
modicum of learning formerly gained at the 
parish school ; he could neither read nor write, 
with any thing approaching to correctness ; as 
to the art of drawing or designing of any kind, 
he had not the remotest idea then of either 
the one or the other. 

In May, 1836, Carter, in company with one 
or two dissolute companions, went to Holdfield, 
the estate of the late Osgood Hanbury, a well- 
known banker of London, for the purpose of 
stealing young rooks from the rookery on that 
estate, (this was at night time,) when he met 
with an accident by falling from the top of a 
fir tree not less than forty feet high, 
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He was carried by his comrades home ty ftwould 
his wife in a state of insensibility. The dow figs drawi 
tor was sent for, who pronounced that, though fore part 
not actually dead, (as his companions and Jyh his L 
wife had supposed,) yet that he could not ine not 
linger beyond an hour or so, at most. He Sglificati 
partially recovered, however, when it wiy§-*the u 
found that he had sustained an injury in the fjppever, 
spine, which entirely deprived him of the use of Hiesree po 
his limbs... From that time forward, up to the § His m 
day of his death, (which took place eighteen Fyhoever 
years subsequently, in 1853,) he was, physical fjime—to 
ly speaking, never any thing other than spalette, 
useless, impotent trunk, without power, or mo [(arter W 
tion, or feeling in any of his limbs, or, indeed, fofhis lip: 
in any part of his body, save his head and Fyith gre 
neck, all saper 
The powers of speech, sight, and hearing J, very 
were mercifully preserved to him ; otherwise fhe fine 
he was, to all intents and purposes, as a dead Jgrokes 
man, utterly helpless, dependent for every § fe, as j 
want on the kind and tender care of his wife, His h 
who, to the day of her death, (which took 9 his art, t 
place four and one-half years after the acci- J yet of n¢ 
dent,) soothed and comforted him under bis Jil and 
trial with the utmost devotion. Kind friends } of time 
also came to his aid, amongst whom may be J his bru: 
named, specially, the late Osgood Hanbury J mind, a1 
and the members of his family, and the late | fined th 
Richard Meredith White, of Highfields, near ] have cor 
Coggeshall. a wond 
About a year after the accident, a lady | tongue : 
brought a little book to Carter, containing an | an igno 
account of a young woman who, having lost a great, 
the use of her hands, had amused herself by | the mos 
drawing by the aid of her Mouth! This ae- J posible 
count interested Carter intensely. From a} Duris 
careless, ignorant young man, he had changed | ject of : 
into an earnest, devout, and, all things com ] membe 
sidered, a very intelligent being. He re J Britain, 
solved to try and do the same, in the way of | the one 
learning to draw with his mouth ! how a 
After long and persevering efforts, he man- § should 
aged to copy flowers and butterflies in water | of even 
colors, but not long afterwards adopted a bet- J totally 
ter style. His method was to sketch the out- J art, dis 
line very accurately with a pencil, then shade J necessa 
them in the manner of a line engraving, in J yet, in 
India ink, with a camel’s hair brush. in the 
From the time of the accident till his death, § fayora 
he reclined upon a sort of couch, capable of f tists of 
being drawn hither and thither, and upon § doxica 
which he was moved about. Resting upon 
this couch, he had his paper fixed to a desk, 
which was placed almost perpendicularly be- | 
fore, and in close proximity to his face. With 
his head inclined towards the right side, and 
with his hair pencil between his teeth, he 
produced, by means of the motion of his neck, 
assisted by his lips and tongue, the most beat 
tifully turned strokes, rivalling in fact, the 
greatest proficients in the art of drawing. 
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{twould, at first sight, appear incredible that 
ie drawing which we have seen, and now 
mre particularly alluded to, (A Rat-catcher 
rith his Dogs) could have been done by any 
me not in possession of that very essential 
; lification to the production of such a work 

it wis f-“the use of his hands”—a qualification, 
fos the fipwever, which Carter did not in the smallest 
1 Use of Hierree possess. 

p to the} His method was, for his wife or sister—or 
‘ighteen yhoever was in attendance upon him at the 
hysical fime—to fill his brush with India ink, from 
than 4 s palette, and place it between his teeth, when 
, OF NO Harter would, by a curious muscular action 
indeed, ffhis lips and tongue, twirl the brush round 
ad and fyith great velocity, until he had thrown off 
all saperfluous ink, and brought the brush to 



















hearing avery fine point. He would then execute 
herwise fihe finest and most wonderfully delicate 
a dead Fitrokes by means of the action of his neck, 
_ Overy Fhe. as just stated. 
is wife, | His health prevented a close application to 
th took f tis art, though he learned to love it intensely ; 
€ accl- F yet of necessity, it was a work of much labor, 
der his J pil and patience to him, a considerable space 
friends fof tine intervening between each stroke of 
nay be Fhis brush. All the latent energies of his 
nbury f nind, and faculties of body (crippled and con- 
ie late | fined though they were) appear, perforce, to 
’, hear J have concentrated themselves in the sense of 
a wonderful sight, and a touch with the 
L lady tongue so delicate as to be miraculous. From 
ing a0 fan ignorant worker in a factory, he became 
& lost Ps great, self-taught artist, and that, too, under 
elf by J the most difficult and trying circumstances 
18 &€- F possible to conceive. . 
om 87 During his lifetime John Carter was an ob- 
anged J ject of almost as great interest to the leading 
; cou | members of the medical profession of Great 
© re | Britain, as he was to her chief artists. To 
ay of | the one branch of science it seemed surprising 
how a mangin such a state of bodily infirmity 
man- should exist so long; to the other, a matter 
water ff ofeven greater wonder how an ignorant man, 
a bet- J totally unlearned in the very rudiments of 
Out Fart, dispossessed of every faculty apparently 
shade J necessary for its successful prosecution, should 
1g, F yet,in spite of such overwhelming odds, rise, 
in the brief space of but a few years, to bear 
eath, § favorable com parison with the best living ar- 
le of § tists of his day! These facts may seem para- 
upon § doxical—they are no less true— Late Paper. 
upon sinciataeaiitllaiabinin es 
desk, “Leave God to order all thy ways 
vy be- And hope in him whate’er betide ; 
Vith Thou’lt find him in the evil days ; 
ond on all sufficient strength and guide. 
ho trusts in God’s unchanging love, 
, he Builds on the rock that nought can move.”’ 
eck, When we reach the heavenly shore, doubt- 
eae F less much that we would now change, if pos- 
, the sible, we will then see was for the best, and 


like some of old, we will be “ beyond measure 
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astonished, saying, he has done all things 
well.” 





HOW ORANGES ARE GROWN. 
TUE CROP IN FLORIDA, 
[Corresp on: nee of the Evening Post.) 
Tallahassee, Fla., March 7, 1868. 

Many parts of the peninsula of Florida 
fulfil all the requirements of the orange tree. 
Even at the northern extremity of the state, 
there is rarely sufficient cold to injure the 
crop. The hummocks which border most of 
the streams and swamps and lakes afford the 
soil in which the orange most delights; and 
no part of the peninsula is,more than sixty 
miles from the sea. It was natural to sup- 
pose that the orange would thrive here. 
Very early the Spaniards imported and plant- 
ed trees, which grew and throve as if the 
peninsula were their native home. Indeed, 
they made their way into the forests of the 
interior to such an extent, and became so 
common in the wildest parts of the country, 
that at this time nearly all the people of the 
state believe and will stoutly maintain that 
the sour orange is an indigenous tree. This 
is certainly not the case. The sour orange 
of the Florida woods is the true Seville 
orange, a native of Africa, and introduced 
into the West Indies, Florida and Mexico 
from Spain. In all these countries it now 
grows wild commonly, where before the 
Spanish occupation it was wholly unknown. 

In Florida there are, perhaps, millions of 
these wild trees. In a few places they grow 
in almost compact groves, excluding other 
trees. Much more commonly they are found 
singly or in clumps in thick forests of oaks, 
walnuts, sweet gums, laurels and magnolias, 
Rarely do they become large trees. They are 
too much shaded for that. The other trees 
overtop them, and their roots are caught in a 
vast network of other roots, and must contend 
with them for nourishment. They are sel- 
dom more than twenty feet high and five or 
six inches in diameter, with a few straggling 
branches. Where one has grown in an open 
space, or where the wild trees have been left 
standing in a cleared field, they grow lurge 
with very thick heads, and produce great 
quantities of fruit. The tree is almost identi- 
cal in appearance with the sweet orange, and 
can only be distinguished from it by a close 
examination of the leaves and fruit. They 
are beautiful trees, and a grove in bearing is 
a luxuriant mass of gold and green. 

The beauty of the orange tree is greatly en- 
hanced by its fruit, which grows profusely on 
the extreme houghs, seeking the sun and the 
air. Small trees, only three or four years 
budded, and with branches spreading out 
seven or eight feet, frequently bear a thou- 
sand oranges. Some groves bear an average 
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crop of two thousand oranges per tree ; and | I am told that hundreds of groves are planted es 
what a tree may bear is uncertain, for there | the people there hoping to supply the Gujgisut! he 

is hardly a large tree in Florida. The tree} States and ‘the Mississippi valley. Almog rhe a 
between the latitudes 29° and 30° usually |every immigrant who arrives—and yg vill Ne - 
blossoms in February. The oranges begin to | many come here from southern and northey om os 
ripen in November, but few are picked then ; | States—designs to plant an orange ¥ ste ; 
for, though the orange is a perishable fruit | whatever else he may do. If no misfortugglt Fae 

when picked, it will hang ripe on the tree for | befalls the trees Florida will be full of orang . ad 
twelve months, growing better and sweeter | groves very soon, and in a few years ee witl 
until spring. Very rarely does an orange | produce fruit enough to supply the northempacce* 7 
fall off. Climb into a tree if you can. Sharp | market. se 0 < 
thorns, two inches long, make the task diffi-| A few groves have been made by budding a , 
cult. To pick an orange you must pull | the trees where they stand and clearing awaygbem 


















smartly, and often the fruit falls at last only 
when a section of the peel about the stem is 

ulled out. On the tree the orange is more last- 
ing than the apple. Occasionally in the wild 
groves the bitter-sweet orange may be found. 
This has a very bitter peel, and the pithy 
skin at the core is also very bitter; but the 
pulp is sweet and well-flavored. Very rarely 
the true sweet orange of commerce grows 
wild. Its seeds are much less numerous and 
less hardy than those of the sour orange, and 
the tree is less robust and vigorous. 

The prospect of permanent productiveness 
and profitableness of the orange crop has at- 
tracted the attention of thousands of immi- 
grants, and many of them are planting new 
orchards. During the war nothing was done, 
because there was no one to do it, and there 
was very little inducement to raise anything 
for market. For the first two years after the 
war the people thought of nothing but cotton. 
The failure of the cotton crop, and the belief 
that it will be unprofitable hereafter, has 
driven men to seek for some other marketable 
product. The success of the orange was 
visible to almost every man. To plant a 
grove is neither difficult nor costly, and 
thousands of men have set out trees this 
winter, some giving their attention wholly to 
orange culture, others plauting groves in con- 
nection with market gardens or plantations, 
and many more business men putting out 
trees on small lots or fields about their 
houses, as men North plant small orchards 
about their village residences. Almost every 
man on the St. John’s river has planted trees 
this winter. Some havea dozen or two about 
their houses, and others have groves of a 
thousand trees or more. 

At St. Augustine there are young groves of 
several thousand trees. The immigrants to 
the Indian River all intend to plant groves, 
but most of these arrived too late to trans- 
plant trees this season. On the banks of the 
Oklamaha and Lakes Griffin, Eustis and 
Harris, most of the inhabitants are planting, 
or preparing to plant trees. In a few locali- 
ties in the interior, as at Micanopy, many 
trees have been planted. On the Gulf coast 


groves grow magnificently from the fint 
having all their roots intact, and receiving np 


many places where the wild trees grow thic 
enough or well enough distributed to make 


as do occur is not often taken. On Lake 
Griffin a northern man has made a grove of 
4,500 trees simply by clearing a hummock of 
forty acres. This is probably the largest 
grove in the state, and is three times as large 
as any grove now in bearing. 

The beauty of the groves is best seen when 
ascending the St. John’s. The rich color of 
the oranges set in the brilliant green of the 
leaves, with a background of dark live oaks 
and sombre pines, and the dark water of the 
broad St. John’s in the foreground, all unfe 
to make a picture not easily forgotten. 

In the little villages and hamlets on this 
stream there are few houses which have not 
at least two or three orange-trees near them. 
Many, to be sure, are sour trees, and were 
planted only for ornament ; but they are none 
the less beautiful. On the lower St. John's 
they give character to the landscape, as do 
the palmetto-trees on the upper stream, where 
there are few people and conse uently few 
orange groves, though they thrive better there 
than further north. The wild trees furnish 
almost the only bright color to be found in 
the hummocks in winter ; and where they are 
very numerous, as on Orange Lake and the 
Oklamaha river, and a few places on the 
St. Jchn’s, they make the forest as gorgeous 
as a field of sunflowers growing with corm, 
No garden plant is so ornamental, no orchard 
fruit more delicious, no produce of field ot 
garden more profitable. There seems to be 
every reason why they should be planted im 
great numbers wherever they will grow. | 

The largest orange grove in Florida 1s om 
the Indian river, thirty miles south of New 
Smyrna. It contains fifteen hundred trees, 
and covers about fifteen acres. Everywhere 
in the state you will hear “ Dummitts 
Grove” spoken of. I have heard of no other 
grove of more than five hundred trees. At 
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lant Augustine there are avenues enclosed by | 35—Make then while yet ye may your God your 
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drady planted. Their cultivation is no ex- 
iment, for they have been raised with profit 
two hundred years. If as many trees are 
planted for a few years to come as have been 
planted this year, the orange crop of Florida 
rill soon be worth twice as much as its total 
productions are worth now. 


A LITERARY CURIOSITY. 

H. A. Deming, of San Francisco, is 
aid to have occupied a year in hunting up 
ad fitting together the following thirty-eight 
lines from thirty-eight English poets. The 
mmes of the authors are given below: 

LIFE. 

1-Why all this toil for triumphs of an hour? 
1-Life’s a short surmmer—wan a flower; 
3—By turns we catch the vital breath and die— 

The cradle and the tomb, alas! so nigh. 

5—To be is better far than not to be, 

§-'Though all man’s life may seem a tragedy ; 

‘er — cares speak when mighty griefs are 

uimb, 

§—The bottom is but shallow whence they come. 

§—Your fate is but the common fate of all; 
~Unmingled joys, here, to no man befall. 
ll-Nature to each allots his proper sphere, 
li-Fortune makes folly her peculiar care ; 
3—Custom does not often reason overrule, 
lt-And throw a cruel sunshine on a fool. 
l}-Live well, how long or short permit to heaven ; 
lt—They who forgive most shall be most forgiven. 
_— may be clasped so close we cannot see its 

ace— 
lt~Vile intercourse where virtue has not place; 
1!-Then keep each passion down however dear, 
%-Thou pendulum, betwixt a smile and tear; 
il—Her sensual snares let faithless pleasures lay, 
2—With craft and skill—to ruin and betray. 
8—Soar not too high to fall, but stoop to rise, 

—We masters grow of all that we despise. 

%—0 then renounce that impious self-esteem ; 
4—Riches have wings, and grandeur is a dream. 
%—Think not ambition wise because ’tis brave, 

3—The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 
4—What's ambition ? ‘tis a glorious cheat, 

nly destructive to the brave and great. 

‘l-What’s all the gaudy glitter of a crown? 

Tie way to bliss lies not on beds of down. 

‘How long we live, not years, but actions, tell ; 


—That man lives twice who lives the first life 


well, 


friend, 

86—Whom Christians worship, yet not compre- 
hend. 

37—The trust that’s given guard and to yourself be 
just ; 

38—For, live we how we can, yet die we must. 


1 Young, 2 Dr. Johnson, 3 Pope, 4 Prior, 5 Sew- 
ell, 6 Spenser, 7 Daniel, 8 Sir Walter Raleigh, 9 
Longfellow, 10 Southwell, 11 Congreve, 12 Church- 
ill, 13 Rochester, 14 Armstrong, 15 Milton, 16 
Baily, 17 Trench, 18 Somerville, 19 Thompson, 20 
Byron, 21 Smollet, 22 Crabbe, 23 Massinger, 24 
Cowley, 25 Beattie, 26 Cowper, 27 Sir Walter 
Davenant, 28 Grey, 29 Willis, 30 Addison, 31 Dry- 
den, 32 Francis Quarles, 33 Watkins. 34 H. rrick, 
35 William Mason, 36 Hill, 37 Dana, 33 Shak- 
speare. 
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MY GOOD-FOR-NOTHING. 

BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 
What are you good for my brave little man? 
Answer that question for me if you can— 
You with your fingers as white aa a nun, 
You with your ringlets as bright as the sun. 
All the day long with your busy contriving, 
Into all mischief and fun you are driving ; 

See if your wise little noddle can tell 

What you are good for—now ponder it well. 

Over the carpet, the dear little feet 

Came with a patter to c'imb on my seat; 

Two merry eyes, full of frolic and glee. 

Under their lashes looked up unto me; 

Two little han is pressing soft on my face, 

Drew me down close in a loving embrace ; 

Two rosy lips gave the answer so trne— 

**Good to love you, mother; good to love you.” 

~inseusittiigiiibiaitiannes 
ABOUT THE DOOR. 

A bit of shrubbery in the yard, (says a wri- 
ter in the Massachusetts Ploughman,) a vine 
climbing by a trellis, a strip of refreshing 
green spread from the door, are sure to make 
a place of greater marketable value, which, 
with many, is a consideration to be thought 
of before any other. Such need no further 
appeal to their sense of neatness then. But 
those who really love the suggestions of beau- 
ty for their own sake, will not forget the turf 
patch, the shrubbery, and the hedge and vine, 
because they make almost any home more 
attractive and lovely, and cause the sentiments 
to sprout, like the very leaves and buds them- 
selves. How few stop to consider what a pow- 
erful association lies lurking in every simple 
but familiar object, like a bush, a tree, a bit 
of grass, or a border of flowers. They are ob- 
jects that hold us almost as steadily and strong- 
ly to home as wife and children; they are 
closely associated with these, in fact, and can 
with difficulty be separated. Therefore we 
say to all, brush up about the door, and plant 
near by an object of simple beauty. It will 
bear fruit in the heart a hundred fold. 


He that hath no bridle on his tongue, has 
no grace in his heart. 
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THE WOOD THRUSH. 
( Turdus mustelinus.) 


known. 


is to be seen on the fence at the border of the 
woods. Its notes are remarkably clear and 
melodious, and it is one of the finest songsters 
of the woods. In appearance it is remarkably 
plain, and looks very much like the common 
iu Thrush on a small scale. 

The Wood Thrush is generally to be found | 
in low hollows, thickly covered with foliage, | 
and watered by some smal] brook or stream. 
We have very frequently seen them along the 
edge of a wood—but nearly always near some 
small brook. Heseems to shun the open sun- 
light, and it is rare to see him in it. The 
woods seem to suit his taste better. 

We have generally found his nest on some 
small sapling or young tree. It is seldom 
more than ten feet from the ground. The 
nest is usually built in the fork of the sapling, 
or else it is saddled on a branch of moderate 
thickness. It is composed outwardly of dry 
leaves of trees, gathered from the ground, and 
which fell from the trees the preceding au- 
tumn. The leaves are first placed on the 
branch, and then coarse grass is woven in 
successive layers until the desired height is at- 
tained for the sides of the nest. Soft mud is 
mixed in with this to keep it in its place. A 
slight lining of fibrous roots is now added, and 
then the female is ready to deposit her eggs. 
These are four in number, and of a light blue- 
ish color—exactly the color of those of the 
Robin (Turdus migratorius) They measure 
on an average 1.12 by 7.0 inches. Sometimes 
the eggs are so nearly the size of those of the 
Robin that they may be mistaken for them. 
We have seen specimens of the eggs of the 
Wood Thrush that no one could detect from 
those of the Robin. As a general rule, how- 
ever, the eggs of the Robin are larger, while 
those of the Wood Thrush are longer in pro- 
portion to their size than those of the Robin. 

Wilson gives a charming description of the 
song of this bird: 

“At whatever time the Wood Thrush may 
arrive, he soon announces his presence in the 
veods. With the dawn of the succeeding 
¢:»rning, mounting to the top of some tall tree 
tnat rises from a low, thick, shaded part of the 
woods, he pipes his few but clear musical 
notes in a kind of ecstacy ; the prelude or sym- 
phony to which strongly resembles the double- 
tongueing of a German flute, and sometimes 
the tinkling of a small bell; the whole song 
consists of five or six parts, the last note of 
each of which is in such a tone as to leave 
the conclusion evidently suspended; the finale 
is finely managed, and with such charming ef- 
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to seem sweeter and mellower at each sug 
To many persons this bird is almost un- | sive repetition. 
It inhabits the dense woods, and it | species challenge each other from diff 
is comparatively seldom seen. Occasionally it | parts of the wood, seeming to vie for sof 
tones and more exquisite responses, 
the burning heat of the day they are compay 


| set, 


‘chirp is heard from any other bird, the ele 


‘it may be truly said that the sadder the d 
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fect as to soothe and tranquilize the mind, 






Rival songsters of the ¢ 







Dur 






tively mute; but in the evening the same 
ody is renewed, and continued long after 
Those who visit our woods, or 9 
out into the country at these hours, dum 
the months of May and June, will be at 
loss to recognize, from the above descripti 
this pleasing musician. Even in dark, 
and gloomy weather, when scarce a sing 












notes of the Wood Thrush thrill through 
dropping woods, from morning to night; 






the sweeter is his song.” 

The Wood Thrush is a very shy bird, and 
we doubt not but what very many persons wh 
have often heard his song have never seen th 
bird himself. J. P. Norris 

— Cultivator and Country Gentleman. 
















A LITTLE FISH. 


When you eat at breakfast sometimes 
nice bit of salted herring, have you eve 
thought of how much use herrings were in the 
world? of how many thousand people depeni 
upon them, not only for food, but also for syp 
port? or, of who first thought of packing them, 
so that they can be carried from one part of th 
world to another, so that we can che 
whether we will have Scotch, Dutch, Norway 
English, or American herrings? Asa general 
rule everything that is our own is the beg, 
but it is not so in the case of herrings. 

Long ago, early in the fifteenth century, 
there lived in the little town of Biervliet, in 
Flanders, a poor man named Willem Beukels 
who earned his living by catching herrings ia 
the Sluys, as his father and grandfather before 
him had done. Then, as they had done, the 
herrings were salted in large, loose heaps 
And many were lost and spoiled besides, only 
answering for the food of the fisherman and hit 
near neighbors. Now it occurred to Willem 
it would be a saving of trouble and be mort 
profitable to salt and pack the fish in small 
kegs—or, as they call them now, lasts—pretty 
much in the same way as it is done now. He 
did not know what a good thought that wi 
of his, and how that one idea would cause his 
name to be remembered in all these years, 
and that no one would do more to assist his 
people and country than he, a poor, unedt 
cated fisherman. But so it was, instead 0 
losing any fish, or having them only for thett 
own use, the fishermen packed them in lass 
and sent them to all parts of the then know 
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grid—for Holland for many years supplied | the cheeks and gill covers tinged with gold.’ 
de world with herrings. The herring fishery | The shoals make their appearance about 
icame a great source of wealth to the Dutch, | the end of August, and are sometimes miles 
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gi did much toyard making them what | long, and are so thickly wedged together that 
hey afterwards became—a great and mighty 


a spear thrown among them will stand up- 
ple. At one time they employed two| right. Thousands are devoured by larger 


thousand boats in the fisheries, and more than | fish, and the birds that feed on fish; millions 
fro hundred thousand people had work for| are caught by men, and yet the shoals 


pany months. The great Emperor Charles | show no signs of the many they have lost. 
V. thought Beukels such a benefactor to his| The fishermen watch eagerly for their 
people that he erected a statue to him, and on | appearance, and when they do come all is 
me of his journeys visited his tomb, and there | bustle. The fishing is carried on at night, 
sea herring and drank a glass of wine to| the boats having torches at bow and stern, 
hismemory. This little fish brought so much | so as not to run into each other; the darker 
noney into the Dutch Treasury, that they | the night the better the fishing; and when 
wre enabled many years after to maintain | there is a slight breeze, to see a whole fleet of 
the war, under William the Silent, against the | boats in the bay, gliding about with their 
Emperor’s son, Philip ITI. | lanterns, is a very pretty sight. The nets are 
Further back than that time, as early as| very large, long, and made of stout yarn, 
vhen William the Conqueror came from Nor- | heavy enough to lie at the bottom of the bay 
nandy to England, Yarmouth was famous’ for | without a weight being fastened to them; 
its fisheries, though they borrowed the idea of! several short ropes are fastened to one long 
packing them from their neighbors long after- | drift-rope attached to the vessel. The meshes 
wards. In 1857, the number of sloops from | of the net are large enough for the head of 
Yarmouth engaged in this one fishery was | the fish and his front fins to pass through; 
fur hundred, and three of these sloops | once in, he is caught, and cannot go backs. 
landed three millions seven hundred and | Often the load proves too heavy for even the 
axty-two thousand fishes. Think of that!) very stout nets used, and the shoal breaks 
and then can we wonder that there the herring | both net and rope, and the labor is lost. 
fishery is called the “ great” fishery, and that | The herrings do not always come when and 
of the whale the “small?” ‘The amount of| where they are expected, and as no reason is 
money was also enormous, being more than | known for their strange conduct, at the time 
five hundred thousand pounds. The Scotch | they are looked for a watch is kept all the 
fisheries are now the largest, and the Scotch | time, to know the precise minute the shoal 
herrings are called the best; and though here | appears. So, even such a little brown, ugly- 
in our own country the fish are found in many | looking fish as a herring is, when we see it 
places, still the great part of our supply comes | ready for eating, is of more importance to 
from abroad. The great Baron Cuvier, speak- | the world than we at first imagined.—iver- 
ing of the enormous quantities of herrings that | side Magazine. 
come in a shoal, mentions a fisherman in soca enn 
Dieppe, France, who one night caught two “HOMES WITHOUT HANDS.” 
hundred and eighty thousand herrings, and| Animals have their unerring instincts about 
flung as many more into the sea, his sloop being | architecture, and some of the things they do in 
full. When we remember how small her-| the way of constructing their “ homes” are 
rings are, it seems hardly possible that there | full of interest. Bird-nests, for example, are 
could be so many in the whole ocean as they | found in all imaginable localities, and of every 
often take at one place in a single haul. | variety ofconstruction. Some are placed di- 
Think of how many people would lose their | rectly on the ground ; others in the foliage of 
only support, if the herrings should fail them, | plants ; some in holes of trees, or of the ground, 
as the crops do sometimes the farmer; and | or in caves, while others again are made di- 
how many depend on them for food! Why, | rectly on the surface of the water, falling and 
if the ocean should cease to supply us with | rising with it, and anchored to the reeds or 
food, we should perish by thousands, for we | grass. In the case of the hornbills of Africa, 
have the authority of a great writer, who | a large bird with enormous bill, of which speci- 
says “that at least one-fiftieth part of the | mens may be seen in the Academy of Natural 
Whole human race live upon the produce of | Sciences, the eggs are first laid in the hole of a 
the sea.” The herring in the sea is very dif-| tree (such as would be made by a wood- 
ferent from the little brown fish we see cooked | pecker), and after the female is comfortably 
on our tables. It is quite pretty: “from ten | seated upon them for the purpose of hatch- 
to thirteen inches long, the back and the upper | ing, the male walls her up carefully with mud, 
portions of the sides sky blue, with a tinge of'| leaving an aperture only sufficient for her head 
ea green; the belly and sides bright silvery ;| to appear, and through which she is fed by 
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her mate. 
wall is broken down, and the parent emerges 
in a most forlorn condition, almost naked, and 
covered with vermin and dirt. 


The birds of the swift family, of which the 
common chimney swallow is a familiar exam- 
ple, present many interesting peculiarities of 
nesting. The species just mentioned, as is well 
known, makes a shallow nest inside our chim- 
ney, built against the wall, and consisting of 
small fragments of dead twigs broken from 
trees while on the wing, and cemented to the 
chimney and to each other by a gluey sub- 
stance secreted in the mouth, likesaliva. Be- 
fore the introduction of chimneys into Ameri- 
ca these nests were built in hollow trees, but 
the bird is now scarcely ever known to resort 
to such places. 


Other species of swift, build similar nests 
against the perpendicular faces of rocks, in 
caves or exposed to the light, one of them con- 
structing it entirely of the salivary secretion 
referred to. This is the celebrated edible bird 
nest used for soup by the Chinese, and collect- 
ed at great risk from caves by the seaside in 
the East Indian seas. But the most remark- 
able nest of all is that made by a species very 
recently discovered by naturalists in Guata- 
mala, where a nest was obtained. This is 
built up entirely of the minute seeds of some 
my cemented together by the saliva of the 

ird, and was hung from the under surface 
of a rock, so as to be almost entirely inac- 
cessible. It is over two feet in length and 
six inches in diameter, the entrance at the 
lower end. Judging from the well-known 
habits of the swift, it is quite probable that 
the seeds used in the construction of the nest 
are caught by the bird on the wing while 
carried by the wind through the air. Of 
the length of time required to construct 
such a nest no estimate has been made, but it 
is quite probable that it is used year after 


year, enlarged probably every season.— 
Phila. Ledger. 





ITEMS. 


Pror. Noset, of Hamburg, the same chemist who 
brought nitro-glycerine to our notice, has dis- 
covered a new explosive called Dynamite or Giant 
Powder. This, instead of being an oily liquid liable 
to leak from the vessel in which it is confined, and 
preduce a spontaneously inflammable mixture with 
rags, shavings and other packing material, is a dry, 
flocculent, reddish-brown powder, like snuff or cay- 
enne pepper, compressible into flakes between the 
fingers and moist to the touch. In a loose, nen- 
compressed condition, it does not explode, but 

. burns slowly, with but little smoke and no smell. 
For blasting rocks it is much superior to gunpow- 
rer, much less drilling being necessary, and it is es- 
pecially adapted for working in closed mines or 
tunnels, as it leaves no smoke, and does not dis- 
color the rock. It is claimed that tlLere is much 
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When the young are hatched the | l-ss danger in transporting and handling it than ip 








the case with gunpowder. 
quired to explode it. 


Late Califor.ia papers cou.tain the results of recent 
experiments in dynatite, in that State, that would 
seem to justify the claims made in its behalf, 4 
hole three inches deep and three-quarters of an ingh 
in diameter, was drilled in a 42 pound shot; a fugg 
inserted to the bo tom, resting upon the detonating 
cap, and the cavity then filled with the powder, 
Ou igniting the fuse, the shot was blown to atoms, 
A quarter ounce of the powder was laid on the middig 


A detonating cap is re. 












































of a piece of plank, 6 feet long and 3 inches thick, § VOL. 
and another board placed upon it. The explosion 
shivered the upper board to fragmenta and split the § ~~ 
plank. Some powder laid on the surface of a boul. 

der of sandstone weighing half a ton broke it into BITE! 
fragments. 

Small holes, drilled in similar boulders, and filled UNI 
with powder, shattered them to pieces. Charges lal 
exploded in stumps of large trees, tore them into 
pieces and out of the ground. For clearing out such § At Pub 
stumps of trees, or splitting up large logs, for re- 
moving dangerous ice from around vessels (as in 
the Arctic seas), for removing rocks from road beds, The 
and for a thousand other applications, the Dynam- = a 
ite is said to be extremely available, as not only is “EM 
it vastly more powerful than gunpowder. and at nee 
least not more dangerous to handle, but it requires mThe 
so much 18s drilling or preparation of the rock for | where i 
use.— Ledger. A 

A bold movement for the establishment of a 
genuine University for Women, on the plan of Ox- 
ford, is begun in England. Among the meinbers of — 
the executive committee, which has the matter in 
charge, are the Dean of Canterbury, Lady Goldsmid, 

Mrs. Russell Gurney, and Mrs. Manning. The BLES 
council includes the Bishop of St. Davids, Lady 
Churchill, the Dean of E'y, Lady Eastlake, Mr. 
Llewellyn Davies, Dr. Gull, Mr. Gorst, M. P.; Mr. 
Russell Gurney, M. P.; the Recorder of London, | 
Mr. Paget, Miss Swanwick, Miss Dora Greenwell, C 
Miss Emily Taylor, and other well known persons. fron 

Liberal subscriptions have already been made; thou 
Madame Bodichon giving £1,000, Miss Davies, avid 
Mr. Manning, and Lady Goldsmid £100 each, Mr. di 
James Heywood, £100, with many other:. The 
design is to raise £30,000 for the erection of a colle- quis 
giate building, which will be officered by women of has 
experience, while the teaching will be conducted by mic 
instructors of both sexes. “It is hoped,’ says 4 and 
London paper, ‘‘ that for about £80 per annum, in- 
cluding all expenses, young women who feel the = 
desire or the necessity to pursue their studies as far whi 
and earnestly as young men do may have the means his 
placed within their reach.”’—N. Y. Evening Post. wit 

The public-debt statement for Third month Ist, los 
shows a total of $2,648,207,079. The cash in the aff 
Treasury is $128,377,456, of which $106,623,374 is his 
coin. The total debt, less cash in the Treasury, is co 

2,519,829,622, a decrease of $7,485,751 since the hi 
Ist of Second month. . 

Wherever vegetables or fruits are stored, rats will “ 
come if they can. Cement the bottoms and walls = 
of the cellar, and it is safe. In this remedy we s 
found rest after a'ten years’ fight. It will cost 18 
something, but it is effectual, and one may fleep W 
well without fear of rats. Cement and sand are tt 
cheap in most parts of the country. Take one part h 
of cement to two parts of sand, by measure, mix b 
with water, and apply with a trowel as fast as made. 

It makes a nice smooth bottom, easily swept oF tl 
washed.—American Agriculturalist. e 





